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In recommending a bequest or donation 
to the RSPCA you may confidently 
assure your client that every penny 
given will be put to work in a 
noble cause. Please write for the free 
booklet “Kindness or Cruelty” to the 
Secretary, RSPCA, 105 Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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Cc YUNTY BOROUGH OF SWANSEA 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the position 
of Assistant Solicitor at a salary within A.P.T 
Grade VIII (£685-4£760), the commencing 
salary to be fixed having regard to the exper 
tence of the successful applicant. Experience 
in local government administration is essential 


The appointment is terminable by one 
month's notice and is subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the conditions of the National Scheme of 
Conditions of Service adopted by the Council 
The successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination 

The Corporation will make housing accom- 
modation available if required 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and giving the names of two persons 
to whom reference can be made, must be 
delivered to the undersigned not later than 
Thursday, the 8th day of February, 1951! 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, is 
prohibited and will be a disqualification 


rT. B. BOWEN, 
Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, 
Swansea, 


January 1%, 1951, 


ICKMANSWORTH URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCII 


Deputy Clerk of the Council 
Committee Clerk 


THE Council invite for the 
following vacancies 

(1) Deputy Clerk of the Council Salary 
Grade APT. Vill Applicants must be 
solkctiors with expenence of local government 


administration 


applications 


, 


Canrri 


Clerk. Salary Grade A.P.T 
Applicants must have experience of 
ttee work and the preparation of agenda, 
minutes reports and conduct 
correspondence experience im a solicitor’s 
Office will be an advantage 


C ommittee 


and able to 


Apphcations for either 
(a) state age, whether marred or 
give full details of education, training 
Practical experience, (4) give the names 
addresses of three persons to whom reference 
may be made (testunonmals must aor be sent) 
and (ic) be sent tw me im sealed envelopes 
endorsed Deputy Clerk“ of “ Committee 
Clerk s© as to be in my hands by noon on 
February 10, next 

Applicants must state if they require housing 
accommodation to be provided and the request 


appomtment must 
single and 
and 
and 


will be considered 


RANSOME WILLIAMS, 
Clerk of the Council 


ci. G 


Counc! Offices, 
Rickmansworth. 


Latest time for receipt—9 a.m. Wednesday. 


—————————————SSSSSS= 


I EMEL HEMPSTEAD DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

invite applications for the post of Legal Cierk. 

Salary in the scale £460 x £20—£600 accord- 

ing to age and cxpenence. 

Applicants must be capable of working with 
only slight supervision and undertake in 
addition to general conveyancing work the 
preparation and conduct of compulsory 
purchase orders and general administrative 
work 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Development Corporation's staff rules and 
conditions of service which are broadly similar 
to the Local Government Officers’ “ Charter.” 

Contributory superannuation with an oppor- 
tunity of entering or continuing in Local 
Government Superannuation Fund will be 
provided 

Housing accommodation will be provided. 

Applications, giving full particulars of age, 
qualifications and experience, aes with 
names of two persons to whom reference may 
be made, and endorsed “ Legal,” should reach 
the undersigned not later than February 17, 


195i 
HART, 
General Manager. 


Ww. O. 


Westbrook Hay 
Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts 





B: ROUGH OF SLOUGH 
Appointment of Avsistant Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
possessing a sound knowledge of local govern- 
ment law and administration and with con- 
siderable experience of advocacy and convey- 
ancing, for the apporntment of Assistant Town 
Clerk at a commencing salary of £750 per 
annum in accordance with Grade A.P.T. IX 
of the National Scales, rising (subject to 
satisfactory by annua! increments of 
£50 to a maximum of £900 per annum. 

The person appointed will be responsible 
for the legal section of the Town Clerk's 
Department, will be required to devote the 
whole of his time to the duties of the office, 
and will not be permitted to engage, directly 
or indirectly, in private practice or in any other 
business or profession 


The appointment, which will be terminable 
by one month's notice on either side, is sub- 
ject to the Local Government Superannuation 
Acts, 1937-1939. and the successful applicant 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 

Candidates must, when making application, 
disclose in writing whether to their knowledge 
they are related to any member or senior officer 
of the Council. Canvassing, directly or in- 
directly, will disqualify 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from 
the undersigned must be returned not later 
than the first post on Monday, February 12, 


service) 





1951 
NORMAN T. BERRY | 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Slough 


February 3, 1951 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


Appointment of Second Assistant to Clerk 
to the Justices 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
mentioned appointment from persons with 
experience of duties in a Magistrates’ Clerk's 
Office including court work, accounts, etc. 
The salary offered is within Grade 2 of the 
A.P.T. Division of the National Scales of 
Salaries. The appointment is subject to the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required 
to pass a Medical Examination. 

Applications, stating age, experience, present 
appointment, together with the names of two 
referees, should reach the undersigned not 
later than February 10, 1951. 


T. T. CROPPER, 
Clerk to the Justices. 
Town Hall, 
Wolverhampton. 
January 18, 1951. 





ORTH WALES COMBINED 
PROBATION AREA 


Appointment of Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a male whole-time Probation Officer 
who will be required to serve in districts of the 
County of Caernarvon. The appointment and 
salary will be subject to the provisions of the 
Probation Rules and the Probation Officers 
(Superannuation) Order, 1948. The selected 
candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination and will act under the supervision 
and direction of the Senior Probation Officer. 
Candidates must be Welsh speaking and should 
siate whether they have or are able to drive a 


car. 
Applications, stating age. qualifications and 
experience, and accompanied by the names of 
two referees, must reach the undersigned by not 
later than the February 10, 1951. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will 
be a disqualification. 


GWILYM T. JONES, 
Clerk to the Committee. 
County Offices, 
Caernarvon. 
January 26, 1951. 





GEVERN RIVER BOARD 
Administrative Assistant 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of an Administrative Assistant, male, in 
the Clerk's Department. Applicants must have 
had considerable experience in Local Govern- 
ment work including general, legal and Com- 
mittee work. The appointment is on the per- 
manent establishment of the Board and is 
subject to the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937. Salary £595 
—4660 (Grade VI) according to experience. 

Applications, stating age, experience, quali- 
fications and education with copies of not more 
than two testimonials should be received by 
the undersigned by not later than w ednesday, 
February 14, 1951. 

JOHN V. MORLEY, 
Clerk of the Board. 

Portland House, 

Church Street, 

Great Malvern, 
Worcestershire, 
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Aged Drivers 

When imposing a small fine for careless driving upon a 
motorist who was said to be eighty-nine years of age, and whose 
licence was suspended for a month, the chairman of the bench 
said the magistrates hoped he would not make application 
for a renewal of his licence. It had been stated that the defen- 
dant was unable to find an insurance company that would take 
him after next April. 

While it is perfectly true that there are many men and women 
of advanced age who drive motor cars without getting into 
trouble, it can hardly be disputed that the time must come, 
sooner or later, when a person becomes unsafe as a driver 
Modern traffic conditions call for something besides care, 
consideration and judgment ; the mind must act quickly if a 
situation of difficulty arises, and the response of the body to 
the mind must be almost instantaneous. In extreme old-age 
both mental and physical processes are bound to slow down 
and it is time to give up driving motor cars. 

Admittedly, it would be difficult to arrive at agreement as 
to the age at which a person should cease to drive, because 
people vary so much. Some remain alert in mind and quick in 
movement much longer than most other people, and of course 
there are very many who can conscientiously make the necessary 
declaration for the purpose of obtaining a driving licence 
As the law stands at present, there is nothing to prevent such 
people from driving, regardless of age, We think, however, 
it is the duty of every driver in advancing years to take stock of 
himself and to try to decide impartially whether he ought not 
to give up driving rather than run the risk of being the cause 
of road accidents 

We do not attempt to suggest any particular age. Much 
depends on the health and habits of a driver, on the amount of 
experience he has had and on his degree of aptitude for driving 


One Man, 156 Crimes 


How the arrest of one man can affect the state of crime over 
a wide area and, incidentally, make a striking change in criminal 
statistics, was illustrated by the case of a man recently sentenced 
at quarter sessions to seven years’ imprisonment on charges of 
housebreaking. It was stated that the man had admitted 
committing 156 offences in forty-two days and that having left 
prison on October 27 he began committing crime again the 
very next day. 

When house after house, or shop after shop throughout a 
county or other area is being broken into, the public may well 
think that a large number of criminals are at work. That may 
be so, but it may be that a very few men are responsible, perhaps 
only one. From the point of view of the victims it may seem 
to matter very little what the position is in this respect, but of 
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course it matters very much from the point of view of the police 
and the general public if the discovery and arrest of a single 
offender clears up a large number of crimes and puts an end 
to the series. If such an offender is sentenced to a term of 
years’ imprisonment it may happen that the district in which 
he was operating becomes practically free from crime, and the 
public may well feel relieved at the passing of a long sentence 

Criminal statistics are usually compiled so as to show 
the number of crimes known to the police, the number of persons 
arrested and many other details which enable those who study 
these questions to get a fairly complete picture of the kinds of 
crime that are prevalent, and give some idea of how many people 
are committing them 


Technical Points 

Laymen often criticize the technicalities of the law, and there 
is undoubtedly some ground for criticism in certain respects, 
although it would be quite impossible to devise a good system 
without technicalities. In fact, being technical means, in most 
cases, no more than being strictly correct. It is, of course, 
unfortunate if a case which has all the merits is lost upon some 
point in procedure, especially if, as is not unlikely, the matter 
could have been put right before it was too late. 

It is hardly a correct use of words to describe a man as having 
been found not guilty upon a technical point of law when in 
fact the court has found an essential ingredient of the offence 
to be absent. A newspaper report of a prosecution for alleged 
larceny stated that a young man accused of stealing a cycle 
said he only borrowed it to get back to a hostel after he had 
missed the last “bus, and that the justices accepted his explanation. 
That means they found him not guilty because they were not 
satisfied that he did anything worse than commit a trespass, and 
realized that in the absence of an intention to act fraudulently 
and with the intention of depriving the owner of the cycle 
permanently of her property, there was no stealing. 

Maybe it ought to be a criminal offence to take a cycle without 
permission to the same extent as it is an offence in the case of 
a mechanically-propelled vehicle : it is certainly annoying and 
blameworthy, but it is not the same as being a thief. It is not 
an apt description of the result of the prosecution to say it 
failed upon a technical point of law. 


Altering Sentence 

An unusual incident occurred at a court of quarter sessions 
recently when, upon a man being sentenced to seven years’ 
preventive detention, counsel submitted that his previous record 
did not warrant such a sentence. This submission was upheld, 
presumably because the conditions laid down in s. 21 (2) of the 
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Appeal Against Committal for Sentence 


who is convicted of an offence and is sentenced 

of summary jurisdiction may appeal to quarter 

SCSSIONS Against sentence A person who, having been convicted 
irily, ts Committed to quarter sessions for sentence, under 

) of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, may, if quarter sessions 
passes a sentence which the court of summary jurisdiction 
have imposed, appeal against his sentence to the 


inal Appeal, by virtue of s. 29 (3) (d) 


to be a sufficiently wide nght of appeal 
als Committee, Ex 
ight to issert 
tself The would 
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this decision was served. Quarter sessions held that there 
was no right of appeal and declined to hear the appeal. The 
defendant then applied to the High Court for mandamus to 
compel the justices to hear it. The application was dismissed 

The Lord Chief Justice referred to the right of appeal against 
sentence conferred by s. 36 of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948 
and the definition of “ sentence” in subs. (2) of that section, 
and said that the committal of the defendant to quarter sessions 
for sentence was not within those words and was accordingly 
not subject to appeal 

In courts of summary jurisdiction, the word “ order” 
is usually employed in a restricted sense, and a committal for 
trial or for sentence would not be referred to as the making 


of an order The present decision gives support to this view 


Rates, Grants and Boundaries 


Fuller information kindly supplied by a learned correspondent 
provides a clearer view of the reason and purpose behind repre- 
sentations from a northern county to the Ministry of Health, 
aimed at more favourable calculation of Exchequer Equalization 
Grant payable to the county under the Local Government Act, 
1948. The main reason is derived from calculations suggesting 
that only about one-half of additional local government ex- 
penditure in the county attributable to sparsity of population 
is met by the “ weighting “ based on population in relation to 
road mileage provided for in the Act of 1948, s. 3 (2). This reason 
differs from that inferable from the latter part of discussion at 
114 J.P.N. 660, which was then reasonably interpreted from 
available information to be that a rapid rise of rateborne 
expenditure was giving urgency to the question of an extension 
of financial assistance from the national Exchequer. In general, 
the lines followed in previous discussion are more remarkable 
for parallels with those followed in the case of the northern 
county than otherwise 


Comparison of figures for the financial year 1949-50 with 
those given in respect of 1946-47 in the White Paper (Cmd. 7253), 
prepared in connexion with the then Local Government Bill, 
certainly suggests that most of the twelve counties qualifying 
for sparsity weighting have experienced exceptional upward 
movements of their rateborne expenditure By 1949-S0, the 
average rate in the £ for all administrative counties outside 
London had risen to 18s. compared with figures for 1946-47, 
as given in the White Paper, of |S». 9¢. actual and 13s. which 
it was estimated would have been required if subsequent major 
changes (e.g., block grants, education grants and transfer of 
hospitals) had been in operation. As an average over English 
and Welsh counties outside London notional rate relief based 
on 1946-47 was, therefore, reckoned at 2s. 9d. in the £. Ina 
number of the dozen counties qualifying for sparsity weighting, 
relief was reckoned at more than double the average By 
1949-50, however, substantial notional reductions had been 
mostly exceeded by heavy increases. For instance, in one of 
those counties a 1949-50 actual figure of 2ls. 7d. in the £ 
compared with a 1946-47 estimate of 10s. Ild.; in another 
19s. 7d. was comparable with 9s. 2d.; and in yet another 
22s. with Ils. 84. Eschewing considerable argument about 
comparative burdens as measured by the amount of rates per 
head of population, the effect of rising costs and prices, and a 
higher standard of residual services made possible by relief 
from transferred services and relatively larger block grants, 
the poundages in a number of the sparsely populated counties 
have risen so much faster than in many which have no weighting 
for that factor as to raise serious doubt about the efficacy of 
the Act of 1948 as regards financial assistance commensurate 


with the special needs of sparsely populated areas 
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THE SUSPENDED 


By SIR LEO PAGE 


Readers of Mr. Hammeimann’s article in last week's issue will, we are sure, be glad to follow it up by reading the following article from 


Sir Leo Page, setting forth his views, and his reasons for holding them 


It is a wise, as well as a merciful, provision of the English 
criminal law that a court has power to place an offender on 
probation even although his offence is one of considerable 
gravity. I make no suggestion in this article that there should 
be any interference with the exercise of this discretion. Nor 
do I intend any criticism at all of either the principles of probation 
or its administration in this country today. Nevertheless, no 
honest person with close knowledge of our courts would deny 
the existence of one weakness. It arises neither from any fault 
inherent in the system nor from any lack of skill on the part of 
probation officers. It arises from insufficiency of intelligence 
and weakness of character of persons placed on probation 
The weakness is this: many persons are not sufficiently 
impressed with the reality of what is said to them when they 
are placed under the supervision of the probation officer. They 
are told they may go free and that no immediate punishment 
is coming to them. So much they understand. They are told 
further that, if they behave well during the period of probation, 
there will be no future punishment for their offence. This, too, 
they understand. But a very considerable proportion of 
probationers understand only imperfectly, if they understand 
at all, the third and most vital point which is explained to them 

that if, during the period of probation, they commit another 
offence, or otherwise behave badly, they may be brought again 
before the court and punished, not only for the new offence 
but also for that offence for which they are being allowed that 
day to go without present punishment. It is not really very 
unnatural that there should be misunderstanding on this point 
Very many offenders are of limited intelligence and education. 
A large proportion moreover are in a state of anxiety and distress 
when they are before the court. Whatever the causes may be, 
the result is clearly visible. The probationer is only too apt 
to pay insufficient regard to the warning. His probation officer 
may repeat it more than once. Experience shows that in many 
cases the deterrent is not strong enough. The offender says to 
himself that he has got off once scot free and that, even if he is 
again convicted, he has a very good chance of getting off again. 
At the worst, he argues, if he commits a new offence and is 
caught, the sentence he will receive for the two offences—the 
new and the old—will be little, if at all, more severe than he 
would receive in any case for the new offence. In other words 
the sanction is not effective because it is too vague. The 
deterrent, if it is to have full force, must be more definite and 
clearly understood 

In these circumstances I suggest that a new form of sentence 
should be introduced into the English criminal law—that of 
the “ suspended" sentence. Such a sentence could be used 
either alone or in conjunction with a probation order. Where 
it was used alone the form would be a sentence of imprisonment 
for (say) twelve months, suspended for (say) three years. The 
effect of such a sentence would be that the offender would go 
free and would have his sentence altogether and finally remitted, 
if he behaved well for three years. In the second case, the 
effect would be exactly the same save that, in addition, the 
offender would be under the supervision of a probation officer 
during the period for which the sentence of imprisonment was 
suspended 

It is difficult to see any serious objection to the introduction 
of this suspended sentence into our criminal practice, while 


Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.| 


the advantages are clear enough. Its use would not be auto- 
matic even for first offenders but entirely at the discretion of the 
court. It would be a deterrent easily understood by the dullest 
probationer, and finally, it would be of real value in educating 
the general public to a greater respect for the law 

All I have tried in this article to do is to explain briefly what 
is meant by a “ suspended sentence, and to put forward a 
case for its serious consideration. | make no pretence at 
having prepared a complete and detailed scheme ready for 
immediate operation. But I do claim to have studied the matter 
enough to enable me to say with confidence that I can see two 
ways in which such a sentence could be most usefully employed 
The first, as I have said, would be as a means of strengthening 
the force of a probation order. The second, as I shall explain, 
would be a sufficient alternative sentence to one of imprisonment 
in many cases in which a prison sentence is now necessary. 

Several matters of important detail which would need to be 
settled may be mentioned at this point. The suspended sentence 
is a perfectly practical system. For example it has been part 
of the French criminal law, under the name of Loi Berenger, 
since 1891. But it is not suggested that in this country we should 
exactly follow foreign practice, but rather that such amendments 
should be introduced as are most agreeable to existing English 
procedure and ideas. 

Thus, a suspended sentence, under the Loi Berenger remains 
in force for five years ; it seems reasonable that the period in 
England should be three years, which is the maximum length 
of time for which a probation order can be made in this country. 


Again, the Loi Berenger applies virtually only to first offenders. 
But there are many cases of persons with one or more previous 
convictions for which a suspended sentence would be extremely 
suitable, and there seems to be no reason whatever why its 
exercise should be limited to those who have never before 
been in trouble 

Another matter to be decided would be the manner in which 
the suspended sentence would be brought into operation. Let 
us consider an actual! case. Let us imagine a man to be con- 
victed of larceny and given a sentence of twelve months’ imprison- 
ment suspended for three years. No one would propose that 
a further conviction during this period for some entirely trivial 
offence, such as exceeding the speed limit in a motor car, should 
entail his going to prison for twelve months for the earlier theft. 
A reasonable suggestion for discussion might be that the sus- 
pended sentence should become operative automatically on 
conviction of any further offence for which the maximum penalty 
was not less than six months’ imprisonment. On the other 
hand it may be thought that the operation of the suspended 
sentence should never be automatic but that it should come 
into operation only when it had been specifically ordered by a 
competent court after consideration of all the circumstances. 

As I have said, the suspended sentence need not in the least 
degree discredit the probation system. Indeed my own view 
is that it would enhance rather than lessen the dignity and 
authority of the probation officer. Thus, the probation system 
at the present time is brought into complete disrepute locally 
where a bench of justices misuses it. Uninstructed, if well 
meaning, magistrates are found who place offenders on probation 
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In the ase the prisoner, a farm worker in steady employ 


rent ome years on the same farm, aged about thirty 
refused to leave the 
He and two other men 
the influence of drink were ejected, but continued 

wke trouble im the road A policeman arrived and tried, 
msuccessfully, to get the three men to go away. In the darkness 
although they used 
© weapon, they knocked him down and he was kicked The 

ne to his assistance and between them they secured 


the village public house 
issaulted the landlord 


they made a savage assault on him and 


soner while the other two men got away unidentified 
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HEALTH SERVICE 


the controversy concerning the absorption of 
intary hospitals into the national health service 


These 


vers. duties and functions of the Minister of 


interest in the administrative held 


hospital boards and hospital management 

ul the constitution of the boards and committees 

the National Health Service Act, 1946, and 

regulations On paper, the main and subordinate 

ippears to provide an admunistrative structure suffici 

ently authorita yet flexible enough to ensure both attainment 

of the ideals enshrined in s. | (1) of the Act and a reasonably 

smooth climb towards them. In practice, ideals lose some of 

the: tre as the route 7ig-zags, and seems sometimes even 

to 1, for want of definition or discipline in the relationship 
of admunsstrative bodes 

A committee set up by the Central Health Services Council 

to review relations between the Minister and boards, and boards 

and management committees, will have difficulty in delimiting 


their duty to pass such a sentence as would make it clear to 
the public that drunken men must not combine to attack police- 
men doing their duty, and they passed a sentence of one month's 
imprisonment. A sentence of imprisonment suspended for two 
years would have been more satisfactory im every way 


In the second case, a court of quarter sessions had before it 
five men convicted of a skilfully planned burglary. It was an 
elaborate affair which entailed the theft of a motor car to carry 
away valuable rugs, and a careful drilling of cach man in his 
part. Three of the prisoners had criminal! records and were 
about thirty years of age. They rightly received long sentences. 
The only doubt came in the cases of the two other men. One 
was twenty-one and the other twenty-two, and each had 
perfectly good records. They came from good homes and 
respectable families and had come under the domination of the 
leader of the gang only a couple of months before the offence 
was committed. Here again was an obvious problem. Every- 
thing possible was said on their behalf: indeed, it scarcely 
required saying: the advantages of leniency were obvious. 
On the other hand this was a planned and deliberate crime. 
There was no possible plea of poverty or of ignorance. The 
crime of burglary is most serious and is far too common. Rightly 
or wrongly, the court decided that it was impossible to treat 
such an offence merely by making a probation order To do so 
would be tantamount to a declaration that any young man 
can commit one serious crime with impunity so long as he 
has not already been convicted. Each of the two young men 
was sent to prison for nine months. It is very difficult to say 
that the sentences were wrong. They were determined only 
after anxious consideration. Yet they may very well result in 
the contamination and ruin of two lives. Here again it would 
surely have been preferable to utter from the bench a grave 
warning to these boys of the disaster towards which they were 
heading, and to reinforce it by discharging them under the 
care of the probation officer with a sentence of two or even 
three years’ imprisonment, suspended for three years 


There may not be complete unanimity of agreement upon 
every proposal advanced in this brief sketch. That matters 
nothing at all. It will be amply sufficient if it provoke inquiry 
as to whether this new treatment ought not to be made avail- 
able in the hope that it may be used both in the public interest 
and to save much unnecessary, and so cruel, suffering. 


ADMINISTRATION 


responsibility which avoids a vision of iron curtains when 
looking down from above and a vista of invading hosts when 
seen from below. lLron curtains round administrative units at 
successive lower levels would endanger the devolution of high 
policy based on principles initially or subsequently formulated 
and designed to secure the operation of a comprehensive national 
service in accordance with progressive techniques conceived from 
experience, invesitgation and intelligent evolution of profitable 
methods. A vista of invading hosts when looking upwards 
tends to sap the verve of administrative bodies ostensibly carrying 
responsibilities making personal service in them of value to the 
community but requiring a major degree of capacity for finalized 
executive action in order to maintain self-respect and the respect 
of people on whose interests they exert an influence 

Power to secure fulfilment of national policy is essential for the 
Minister but if fulfilment is sought partly through boards and 
committees scope for initiative and fusion of local opinion must 
be allowed for the nourishment of virility beyond that necessary 
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for the rise and fall of a rubber stamp. One issue is choice 
between a centrally controlled juggernaut of technica! efficiency 
or an integrated pattern of local units adapting progressive 
national principles to narrower personal views which may lack 
wisdom, be unduly fearful of change and somewhat expensive, 
but require a measure of tolerance if individuals are not to be 
frustrated, frightened and flattened into a dull and lethargic 
mass. 


In discharging the duty, stated in the Act of 1946, s. 1, to 
promote the establishment of a comprehensive health service, 
the Minister of Health is required by s. 11 (1) to constitute 
regional hospital boards who, acting under s. 11 (3), appoint 
hospital management committees. Ins. 11 of the Act, the boards 
are said to be “for the purpose of exercising functions with 
respect to the administration of hospital and specialist services,” 
and the committees “for the purpose of exercising functions 
with respect to the management and control of individual 
hospitals or groups ef hospitals."” Functions are described in 
general terms in s. 12, the exercise of these by a board being 
“subject to and in accordance with regulations and such 
directions as may be given by the Minister,” and similarly by 
a committee with the regional hospital board as a source of 
directions alternative to the Minister. 


The National Health Service (Functions of Regional Hospital 
Boards, etc.) Regulations, 1948 (S.I. No. 60), made under s. 12, 
repeat the phrase of much importance to effective administration, 
viz., and such directions as may be given by the Minister. More 
evidence than is readily available would be needed to determine 
whether the power thus conferred and confirmed has been 
utilized in right ways at right times. The stream of circulars 
flowing from the centre since inception of the national health 
service in July, 1948, has, however, doubtless borne a number 
intimating, at odd times, variations of policy, methods and 
relationships and laying down requirements of principle or detail 
in a casual and fragmentary manner which is antithetic to certain 
and steady progress of administrative bodies who should be given 
clearly defined functions and powers, and then be left to discharge 
their obligations with the least possible intervention. 


Mere existence of the power to issue directions without let or 
hindrance, other than unspecific checks, may have the desirable 
effect of keeping administrative bodies properly tractable but 
at the same time holds the risk of inertia from their inaction 
pending its use or the possibility of use whether with positive or 
negative intent. Necessity for the power may be adduced from 
Parliamentary intention that the new service should be national 
in effect, requiring a reservoir of means to stimulate, circumvent 
modify and override from the centre, for use with care after 
satisfaction that circumstances provide firm justification. Never- 
theless, regulations approved by Parliament in general terms 
accompanied by power for ministerial directions are as near to 
meaningless as makes little difference as regards control by 
Parliament of subsequent development of ministerial activities ; 
if considerations of administrative speed and flexibility render 
prior Parliamentary approval of directions inexpedient, at least 
machinery should be enacted in the statutory source for pre- 
sentation of information to Parliament for review at stated 
intervals. 

The regulations cited earlier regarding functions mostly 
contain matters of negligible importance compared with the 
implications of generalizations reiterated from the Act. A duty 
laid upon a regional hospital board in s. 12 (1) and repeated in 
r. 3 to “ administer on behalf of the Minister the hospital and 
specialist services provided in their area " is devoid of the auto- 
nomous power of decision with which to secure respect from 
management committees whom they appoint but can never be 


sure of entirely controlling owing to the presence of a ministerial 
by-pass in the power to give either or both bodies “* directions.” 
A regional board is a puppet of the Minister, and so is a manage- 
ment committee though the strings are longer and the fingers 
that manipulate them are not discernible. Teaching hospitals 
share the possibility, reserved by r. 8, tnat the Minister might 
exercise power to provide or administer hospital and specialist 
services otherwise than in accordance with the regulations 
“where in his opinion special circumstances make it desirable 
to do so”; partially, this merely obviates conflict between 
powers expressed for certain bodies in the regulations and 
default powers provided for the Minister in s. 57 of the Act 
of 1946. 


The constitution of regional hospital boards and hospital 
management committees is governed by the Act of 1946, s. II 
and sch. 3, and the National Health Service (Regional Hospital 
Boards, etc., Regulations, 1947, (S.R. & O., No. 1298) deal with 
the appointment and term of office of members and cognate 
matters. A strong ministerial impression on the boards from 
this angle ensues from membership consisting of a chairman 
appointed by the Minister and such other members so appointed 
as the Minister thinks fit. “ Consultation” by the Minister of 
various organizations and authorities before the appointment of 


persons to represent them is far from a strong guarantee that — 
- 7 
more than a faint reflection of their views will appear in the 


administrative picture. 


In the main, constitution of boards on ~ 


the present representative basis endows the execution of © 
central policy with a semblance of concurrence from various = 


organizations and authorities, a situation reached after some 


indication at initial stages, by ministerial inclination towards ~ 
use of the power of by-pass, that deviation from the role of 


procedural instrument would be firmly discouraged. 


A feeling is growing stronger that unless regional boards can 
have a larger share of ministerial omnipotence, which hardly 
seems practical or probable, and the management committee tail 
has stronger possibilities of wagging the regional dog, the boards 
might well be abolished. They appear to be an interpolation 
in the chain of command which, on the one hand, militates 
against the Minister and his ministry making desirable direct 
contact with management committees whose responsibilities 
are frequently large and diverse enough for solo functioning, or 
could easily be made so by amalgamations incidentally yielding 
administrative economies. On the other hand, the boards are 
sometimes a chilling barrier between management committees 
with bright ideas, evolved from practical experience, and 
ministerial acquiescence to their application. The boards are in 
danger of becoming two-way buffer stops rather than the 
inspiring, co-ordinating and energizing link between high power 
and local execution. Devolution of power and executive capa- 
city should always be commensurate with the degree of respon- 
sibility, and sufficiently direct for the maintenance of confidence 
in the lower reaches that distortion of policy from above or 
practical representations from below does not occur at one 
or more intervening stages in the devolutionary chain or 
mechanism. 

Constitution of management committees follows the pattern 
of boards, with the substitution of a board as appointer of 
chairmen and other members, after consultation with various 
organizations and authorities and, in this case, with the senior 
medical and dental staff employed at the hospital or hospitals 
of the management group. Thus, a board have an opportunity 
when exercising their power of appointment of securing that a 
management committee will comprise members willing that their 
group should be administered in general in conformity with 
principles enunciated to them rather than by them, and in par- 
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but stronger influence as appointed representatives on admunis- 
trative bodies lose the element grounded in the practice of 
autonomous local” government deriving its power and being 
Important advantages can 


controlled | direct suffrage 


be gained 


danger u 


inified administration, but there ts great ullimate 
vw the creation of a machine in which remote 

ed by social theorists instead of a service 
ber ited and from time to time adapted by directly 
elected representatives in local authorities who have served and 


can serve the country better than ts generally realized 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 
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took 


The justices 

clock withi 
arceny Act, I9I¢ 
owner, or person 
pecial property in, anything 
j fondant, m taking the clock 
to charge the bailee, Simpson, with its 
nience to show that the taking of the clock 
raging the bailee, and on that ground they dismissed 

he prosecution appealed 

bailee had a special property im the clock and 
had fraudulently removed the clock with the 
anently depriving the bailee of that special 
¥ larceny was complete, and it Was not necessary 
should ive had the effect of rendering 


therefore, be remitted to the 
the appellant. The responde 
n. Son & 
Ba 
v. HANNAM 


ed | 


inal 


formation was 


Spector of food ar 


for the county of Dorset, charging the respondent, Frank Hannam, 
consumption milk to which water had been 
To prove 

I n, the prosecution put in evidence a certificate of a public 
u yst The certificate was in the form prescribed by the Public 
Analysts Regulations, 1939, and the analyst, after certifying that he 
had analysed the sample, stated as the result of my analysis | am 
of opinion that the constituents of the sample included the following 
proportions as under : total milk solids, 10.54 per cent., including milk 
fat 3.20 per cent., milk solids other than milk fat 7.34 per cent., and 
that it consisted of milk, not more than cighty-seven parts per cent., 
added water at least thirteen parts per cent Evidence was given 
by the respondent to account for the presence of added water The 
justices were of opinion that, as the latter part of the certificate was 
merely a statement of opinion and not of fact, they were not entitled 
to accept the certificate as evidence, but added that, if they had been 
entitled to accept it as evidence, they would have found that the sample 
contained added water, in spite of the evidence given by the respondent. 
They dismissed the information, and the prosecutor appealed. By 
s. 81 (1) of the Food and Drugs Act, 1938 In any proceedings 
under this Act, the production by one of the parties of a document 
purporting to be a certificate of a public analyst in the prescribed 
form shall be sufficient evidence of the facts stated therein, 
unless the other party requires that the analyst shall be called 
as a witness.” 

Held, that the statute obviously contemplated that the analyst 
should give his certificate in the form used in the present case, and that 
the certificate should have been regarded as admissible as evidence 
in full. The case must, therefore, be remitted to the justices with a 
direction to convit 

Counsel : Fay for the appellant The respondent did not appear. 

Solicitors : Booth & Blackwell, for C. P. Brutton, Dorchester 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


with sei 


added, co to s. 24 of the Food and Drugs Act, 1938 


(Before Lord Goddard, CJ., Hilbery and Devlin, JJ.) 
R. v. LONDON SESSIONS APPEAL COMMITTEE 
Ex parte ROGERS 
January 17, 1951 
Quarter Sessions—Committal to, for sentence No appeal against order 
of committal—Criminal Justice Act, 1948 (11 & 12 Geo. 6, c. 58), 
s. 299 (1), s. 36 1), Q) 
Motion for order of mandamus 
The applicant pleaded Guilty before a metropolitan magistrate to 
charges of obtaining and attempting to obtain unlawfully by false 
pretences sums of 26s. from the National Assistance Board. The 
magistrate decided, in view of the applicant's antecedents, to commit 
him for sentence to the London Sessions under s. 29 (1) of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948. The applicant served notice of appeal against the 
order of committal, but the appeal committee of London Sessions 
held he had no right of appeal and refused to hear the appeal. The 
applicant obtained leave to apply for an order of mandamus command- 
ing the London Sessions to hear his appeal. By s. 36 (1) of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948, a person convicted by a court of summary juris- 
diction shall have a mght of appeal, if he has pleaded Guilty, against 
his sentence, and by subs. (2) “ sentence 1s defined as including 
any order made on conviction by a court of summary jurisdiction ~ 
with certain exceptions 
Heid, that a committal to quarter sessions for sentence was not 
an “ order made on conviction ™ and so was not to be included in 
the expression “ sentence " under s. 36 (2) of the Act. Accordingly, 
it was not subject to appeal, and the motion must be refused 
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Heathcote-Williams, K.« Evelyn Russell and R. D 
T. F. Southall for the prosecution 
Solicitor, Ministry of Nationa 


ie applicant 


siter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law 

p 
18, 1951 
a widow when child born 
nger legaily able to main 
imendment Act, 1872 (35 & 
fcr, 1948 CLL & 12 


tardy Law 
Z < , Nat na 
G 2 42 

Case Srarep by Reading justices 

The mother of a bastard child was a widow when the child was 
born in December, 1948. Subsequently, she married, and was living 
with her husband at the time of her complaint to the justices. The 
justices, having heard the evidence which she gave (including evidence 
that the appellant had paid money for the maintenance of the child 
within twelve months after its birth) and also the evidence which the 
appellant tendered, and being of opinion that the evidence of the 
mother was corroborated in a material particular, were satisfied of 
the truth of the complaint. They, therefore, adjudged the appellant 
the putative father of the child. They were not, however, prepared 
to make a bastardy order without being satisfied that the mother 
was a “single woman ™ within the meaning of the Bastardy Acts 
It was argued on her behalf that, before the passing of the National 
Assistance Act, 1948, as she had re-married before instituting the 
bastardy proceedings, and as she was living with her husband at the 
time of the hearing, she would not have been a single woman: see 
Stacey v. Lintell (1878) 4 Q.B.D. 291; 43 J.P. 510, the basis of 
which decision was that there could not be a double liability for the 
support of a bastard child. However, by s. | of, and sch. 7 to, the 
National Assistance Act, 1948, s. 14 of the Poor Law Act, 1930 
was replaced by s. 42 of the Act of 1948 by which a woman's husband 
was not liable to maintain her bastard children. Therefore, it was 
argued, there being no longer any question of dual liability, the 
decision in Stacey v. Lintell (supra) could no longer stand and there 
was nothing to prevent the justices from holding that the mother was 
a single woman and from making a bastardy order in her favour. 
The justices were of opinion that that argument was well founded, 
held that the respondent was a “ single woman ™ within the meaning 
of the Bastardy Acts, and ordered that the appellant should pay 
10s. a week for the maintenance of the child. The putative father 
appealed 

Heid, that the Act of 1948 did not purport to concern itself with 
the law relating to applications for bastardy orders, and that, on 
the authority of Jones v. Davies (65 J.P. 39; [1901] 1 Q.B. 118), 
their decision could not be said to have been overruled by the Act ; 
the mother in the present case was a married woman, and not a 
single woman for the purpose of bastardy proceedings ; and, there- 
fore, the appeal must, be allowed. 

Counsel : Cusack for the appellant ; Widgery for the respondent 

Solicitors : Preston, Lane-Claypon & O'Kelly, for G. L. Jones, 
Slough ; Torr & Co., for Francis & Parkes, Reading. 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


DORMAN, LONG & CO., LTD. v. HILLIER 
January 18, 1951 
Factory—Safe means of access—Work on roof—Corrugated sheets 
supported on purlin bars— Removal of sheets—One sheet in unsafe 
condition— Fall through unsafe sheet— Movements while doing one 
set of operations—Factories Act, 1937 (1 Edw. 8 and | Geo. 6, 
c. 67), s. 26 (1) 

Case Statep by Yorkshire (North Riding) justices. 

At a court of summary jurisdiction an information was preferred 
by the respondent, Raymond Hillier, a factory inspector, charging 
the appellants. Dorman, Long & Co., with contravening s. 26 (1) 
of the Factories Act, 1937, in that safe means of access were not, 
so far as reasonably practicable, provided to the place on the roof 
at the appellants’ factory where persons had to work, and that, in 
consequence of such contravention, one Thomas Butterwick suffered 
bodily injury. The roof was under repair, the repairs being carried 
out by a firm of contractors. The roof consisted of a main roof and 
of a “ jack,” or smaller, roof covering the higher part of the main 
roof. Both the main roof and the “ jack " roof consisted of corrugated 
iron sheets, supported on purlin bars, which were three inches wide 
and five feet apart. On February 2, 1950, three men started work 
at about 8.30 a.m., and were engaged for an hour in stripping the 
sheets off parts of the main roof. They then went to the “ jack ” 
roof, where they were to strip off certain sheets. They reached the 
place by climbing a short ladder to the “ jack " roof and then walking 
along the purlin bars. The position of the bars was indicated by 
bolts protruding through the corrugated iron sheets. Butterwick 


safely reached that place. Having arrived there, the men removed 
two sheets. Butterwick then removed another sheet and was standing 
on a purlin bar in the act of passing it down when he stepped back 
with one foot on another sheet behind him which had not yet been 
moved, fell through it, and was killed. That sheet was in an unsafe 
condition The justices convicted the appellants, who appealed. By 
s. 26 (1) of the Factories Act, 1937: “ There shall, so far as is reason- 
ably practicable, be provided and maintained safe means of access to 
every place at which any person has at any time to work.” 

Held, following Hopwood vy. Rolls Royce, Lid. (1947) (176 L.T. 
514), that the section required that there must be a safe means of 
access to the particular branch of the work on which the man was 
about to engage himself, and that movements while he was doing 
one operation or one set of operations were excluded; that there 
had been no failure by the appellants to provide a safe means of 
access to the deceased's actual place of work, and the conviction must 
be quashed 

Counse! Norman Black for the appellants 
the respondents 

Solicitors Tarry, Sherlock & King, for Cohen, Jackson & Scott, 
Solicitor, Ministry ef Labour and National 


S. B. R. Cooke for 


Stock ton-on- Tees 
Service 


(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


TOWERS AND ANOTHER 

January 18, 195! 

Road Traffx irticulated vehicle “—Causing trailer to be drawn by 
motor tractor— Breakdown vehicle drawing lorry—Motor Vehicles 
(Construction and Use) Regulations, 1947 (S.R. & O. 1947 No 
670), reg. 3 (1) 

Cast Statrep by Yorkshire (West Riding) justices 

At a court of summary jurisdiction at Doncaster an information 
was preferred by the prosecutor, Hunter, a police officer, charging the 
defendants, George Towers and Arthur Rhodes, with unlawfully 
causing a trailer to beedrawn by a motor tractor, there not being 
carried either on the tractor or on the trailer one person in addition 
to the driver, contrary to s. 17 (2) of the Road Traffic Act, 1930 

On March 9, 1950, the first defendant, a lorry driver employed 
by the second defendant, a garage proprietor, was engaged in the 
course of his employment in driving a Fordson motor breakdown 
vehicle belonging to the second defendant on the Great North Road 
at Skellow, near Doncaster. The breakdown vehicle was equipped 
at its rear with a crane for the purpose of lifting, suspending, and 
drawing another vehicle, and, at the material time, it was drawing 
a two-ton Bedford lorry, the front of which was suspended by a 
cable from the jib of the crane in such a way as to prevent the front 
wheels of the lorry from touching the ground. No part of the lorry 
was in physical contact with the breakdown vehicle, the two vehicles 
being held apart by a rigid tow bar. Not less than twenty per cent. 
of the weight of the lorry was borne by the breakdown vehicle. No 
person other than the driver of the breakdown vehicle was on cither 
vehicle. 

The defendants contended that the two vehicles together con- 
stituted an “ articulated vehicle" as defined by reg. 3 (1) of the Motor 
Vehicles (Construction and Use) Regulations, 1947, and that, there- 
fore, by reg. 85 the requirements of s. 17 (2) of the Road Traffic 
Act, 1930, did not apply. The prosecution contended that the vehicle 
was not an articulated vehicle within the meaning of that definition 
because, by it, part of the trailer must be superimposed on the drawing 
vehicle, and no part of the lorry was superimposed on the breakdown 
vehicle. 

By reg. 3 (1) of the regulations of 1947: “* Articulated vehicle ° 
means a heavy motor-car or a motor-<ar with a trailer so attached 
to the drawing vehicle that part of the trailer is superimposed upon 
the drawing vehicle, and when the trailer is uniformly loaded not 
less than twenty per cent. of the weight of its load is borne by the 
drawing vehicle.” 

The justices were of opinion that, although the lorry was not 
touching the breakdown vehicle, part of its weight was superimposed 
through the crane on the drawing vehicle and that the two vehicles 
should be regarded as one “ articulated vehicle” as defined in 
reg. 3 (1) They, accordingly, dismissed the information. The 
prosecutor appealed. 

Held, that, as no part of the lorry was superimposed on the break- 
down vehicle, the two vehicles together could not together constitute 
one “ articulated vehicle " within the definition in reg. 3 (1) of the 
regulations of 1947. The justices had, therefore, come to an incorrect 
decision in point of law and the case must be remitted to them to 
hear and determine 

Counsel: R. Withers Payne for the appellant; Wynn Gibson for 
the respondents. 

Solicitors : Cummings, Marchant & Ashton, for R. C. Linney, 
Wakefield ; Smith & Hudson for Laverack, Son & Wray, Hull. 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


omposition of the National Ad 


' 
on for Industry and Commerce will secure careful 
recommendations made im their report on the f 
cation. Representatives arc 
ocal education authorities, universities, teaching staff 
ers and employees, twenty members are nominated direc 
ster of Education, and eight assessors are appointed 
vernmment departments and the University Grants Com 
The Association of Municipal Corporations, the County 
Association and the London County Council were among 
146 boxes officially consulted (about three-quarters submitted 
sthoms) before the preparation of the report. Establishment of 
nal body with the title “ Royal College of Technologists “ ts 
aim recommendation of the National Council, and such other 
as are made turn upon it in varying degrees 
National Counct!, appomted by the Minister of Education in 
der the chairmanship of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ronald M. Weeks 
hew task as that of considering how certain deficiencies in 
oncerned with the fullest possible application of science 
j y, can be made good with reference to those educational 
institutrons which fall within the province of the Minister of Education 
ind how the present contribution of technical colleges to the sum 
otal of provision can be improved and expanded to meet not only 
he needs of industry (emphasized in other recent reports), but also 
those of the individual student 
For reasons given, the National Council consider that any attempt 
to confine technological education in the sense they define to the 
ersitics and to restrict all technical colleges to the training of 
technicians, even if educationally desirable, would be found, in the 
ight of existing circumstances, to be impracticable. At the same 
tere, on educational grounds alone, they believe that it would be most 
inwise to interfere with the excellent traditions already established 
by attempting to limit the provision of technological training to one 
type of institution. General agreement is expressed with a view of the 
Lniversity Grants Committee that the universities have a specific 
function to perform in the development of technological education, 
and that thew work should be much more closely related to funda 
mental science than that of a technical college, their courses, in general, 
containing a smaller amount of training related to immediate or special 
work im mdustry 
By the nature of their evolution, the technical colleges have in 
general adopted a less academic approach to scientific principles than 
that characteristic of most university training, and the National 
( ounct! beheve that thes distinctive approach 1s both sound and useful, 
and that it does not by any means imply, as certain critics have sug- 
gested, that the technical colleges are uninterested in fundamental 
science and should, therefore, confine their attention solely in the 
future to the “ teaching of technique to technicians.” At the same 
ne, there «s need for broader training than is at present provided 
many cxmsting courses in technical colleges. Accordingly, suggestions 
welcomed by the National Council were that a new type of course is 
required in technical colleges (¢.¢.. a “ sandwich” course) which 
whilst having a less academic approach than that of a university 
degree course in technology, would include at least as much funda 
! preliminary discussions have been held between the 


; ‘ 


higher technological ed 


remencdatior 


mental sMmme 
Ministry of Education and the Institutions of Civil, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers. At the post-graduate level, the time is regarded 
as ripe for the development of some provision, already made up to 
the lumits of existing financial and teaching resources in technical 
of further courses of study in advanced technology for the 
benefit of those whose earlier studies may have been pursued in 
universities or technical colleges im either pure science or technology 

Four main directions in which the development of education for 
technologists lies are stated in the report of the National Council 
First, in the further development of high level courses of vanous 
kinds based on a sufficrent screntific foundation, and conducted under 
conditions allowing the greatest possible freedom for experment 
on the part of the teacher and for research on the part of students 
und staff. Secondly, a radical improvement in the finance, staffing 
equipment and accommodation of the colleges to enable them to 
develop such courses Thirdly, the establishment of a new award, 
or awards, of high prestige to attract students to the courses and to 
meet their desire for a higher technological qualification. Fourthly 
the establishment of a national educational body of high standing 
to approve and moderate the courses leading to such awards and to 
assist in securing for technological education generally the recog- 
nition it merits 


Colleges 


INFORMATION 


An evolutionary method is recommended in the development of 
higher work and research in the colleges, whereby advanced courses 
would be concentrated, as speedily as building conditions permit, 
in colleges which are in a position to transfer cleswhere the whole, 
or the greater part, of their junior and less advanced work. Selection 
of colleges for the particular advanced courses required should, the 
National Council felt, be made after consultation with the Regional 
Academic Boards which were established by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation to give advice in the field of technology. It would be for these 
Boards to survey constantly the needs of their areas and to advise 
on the courses required and on the colleges which should provide 
them. In this way overlapping would be prevented and the provision 
needed made by those best qualified to judge. 

All those who were consulted, and the National Council, were 
unanimous that there is urgent need to effect a radical improve- 
ment in the conditions under which the colleges work. In particular, 
the Council had in mind deficiencies of accommodation, equipment, 
finance and opportunities for research which exist in colleges now 
conducting full-time technological courses of at least three years’ 
duration which provide a substantial nucleus for development. Plans 
for development which were in hand immediately before the war have 
not advanced sufficiently rapidly since 1945. 

Dissent from the proposition that an inducement to a student in 
the shape of a new award was necessary was regarded as wrong by 
the National Council, for various reasons. Development of schemes 
of affiliation between universities and technical colleges did not offer 
a complete or national solution, since there was little evidence of 
willingness to extend the number or scope of such arrangements ; 
the scope of the London External Degree seemed unlikely to be 
sufficiently extended ; the award in mind would not, the Council 
thought, be a substitute for “ professional ™ qualifications, but would 
be an educational qualification comparable to a university degree, 
obtained after a course of equal intellectual content but of differing 
type ; and external examinations of existing bodies were thought to 
impose undue restrictions, for present purposes, on the content of 
courses and the teaching of the subject associated with an award. 

Coming to the fourth main direction in which desirable developments 
were considered to lie, the National Council discussed four types of 
national body which had been suggested, before dealing with the fifth 
submitted by them in draft to some 145 different bodies. Taking 
account of valuable emendations, there was so strong a measure of 
support for the fundamental principles of their proposal that the 
National Council were encouraged to maintain them, and devoted a 
section of their report to an analysis of the functions, nature, con- 
stitution, awards and finance of a Royal College of Technologists 
which they recommend should be established. 

For some considerable time, the new college would be primarily 
concerned with the approval of courses and the grant of awards, 
involving consideration of matters such as the standard of admission 
to courses in technology, curricula and syllabuses of courses prepa 
by the technical colleges, qualifications of teachers conducting the 
courses, and accommodation and equipment available for the courses. 
The college would not be of the nature of a professional institution ; 
it would neither conduct examinations nor set syllabuses, but would 
approve the principal conditions for examinations conducted by the 
colleges. Broad principles governing the nature of the organization 
of the college would include that of being an independent self- 
governing corporate body, uncontrolled by any department of govern- 
ment or any particular interest, and containing sufficient represen- 
tation of all the chief interests concerned to ensure full co-operation 
on a broad front 

While not setting out a detailed constitutional structure for the 
proposed college, the National Council recommend that the organ- 
wation should comprise honorary fellows, fellows, members and 
associates ; a president appointed by the Crown would be at the head 
of a court of governors responsible for general policy; a council 
appointed by that court would include persons nominated by, among 
others, technical colleges, professional institutions and loca! auth- 
orities ; and an academic board consisting of persons experienced 
in educational matters would also be appointed by the court. As 
regards awards, at the associateship level, at least, no educational 
qualification would be permitted to exempt from approved attendance 
and success at courses conducted by the colleges and approved by 
the proposed Royal College. Finance would be provided partly from 
admission fees, and possibly from sale of publications, but as it is 
unlikely that this income would be large enough to meet the cost 
of the services which the new college would provide, the National 
Council state in their report, para. 49, that “ it will require, therefore, 
some form of Exchequer subsidy.” 





ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS 


At the National Safety Congress held recently, 1,000 delegates from 
local authorities attended, and others from interested organizations 
in England, Wales and Scotland. The Minister cf Transport (Mr 
Alfred Barnes) performed the official opening of the Even The 
Minister pointed out that parliamentary time had not been available 
to implement certain recommendations for safety “I hope,” he 
said, “ that it may be possible in the not too distant future to give 
effect to some of these . . . but until then, the road safety propaganda 
campaign, coup'ed with the enforcement of the traffic laws by the 
police must be our main means of combating the rising accident 
figures.” 

On the question of the 1950 children’s safety campaign, the Minister 
said concentration on the education of the children in proper road 
behaviour must not be relaxed. “ Training of children now may 
repay untold dividends in accident prevention in future years.” Of 
the improvement in child safety he thought credit for that must be 
given to education and propaganda. “ That is the brightest spot in 
the present road accident position. In the first seven months of 1950 
casualties to child pedestrians and cyclists were not less than twenty 
per cent. below those for the similar period in 1938," said Mr. Barnes 
But whatever was done it would still be the man in the street who had 
the remedy in his hands to reduce the toll of accidents. Almost every 
one is due to human error ; every day over a dozen people are killed 
on roads and more than 500 are injured. 

Everyone should know the precepts of the Highway Code, and all 
children should be taught to practice kerb drill instinctively ; adults 
should follow suit. Drivers of vehicles ought to show a little extra 
courtesy and care. Sir Howard Roberts thanked the Minister and 
the mayor for their attendance. 

Over 20,000 men, women and children from all parts of Great 
Britain made a notable contribution by entering a competition divided 
into three classes, launched by the society for the best posters on the 
theme “ The Safety of Children on the Road.” 

Over £200 in prizes was offered. In choosing winners, both accident 
prevention and artistic merit were considered. designs which 
gained national honours passed through three stages of judging. The 
—_— of cash prizes to the winners was made by Dr. Charles 

ill, M.P. 

In press advertising, the slogan “ Keep Death off the Roads ™ 
should be dominating and continuous. The task all the time was to 
GET death off the roads. It was felt that in the long run roads would 
be sealed off like the railways, as the only real solution to the problem. 

One delegate put forward the idea that a distinguishing mark 
should be carried on the vehicles the drivers of which had been con- 
victed of dangerous or careless driving. A special court was advo- 
cated for motoring offenders with “ safety first experts as magis- 
trates; those convicted would be required to pass another driving 
test. An age limit of seventy-five for all drivers was considered, as 
was the need for more film education of children and adults. It 
was felt generally that each county should have a full-time Road Safety 
officer, and there was the need expressed by some delegates for not 
merely a National Congress but rather an international meeting 
annually. 

Wing-Commander E. W. Norris in a paper “ The Children’s Safety 
Week, 1950,” said this had a great psychological appeal and struck 
a responsive chord in all right-minded people. Education was the 
chief weapon available under present-day economic circumstances 
to check the toll on the roads. The present cost of the campaign 
was negligible ; “ one cannot measure human life and suffering in 
pounds, shillings and pence.” The week itself was at the end of March; 
during April the number of children killed in road accidents was the 
lowest for any April since 1937. Total child casualties decreased by 
308, compared with April, 1939, a nine per cent improvement. 

By the end of June, 1950, the casualties of all road users had in- 
creased by 9,146 over the figure for the year before. It was significant 
that while deaths and injuries to adults rose by fourteen per cent., the 
figure for children was only two per cent. higher; child deaths in 
fact decreased by nearly five per cent. 

The speaker spoke highly about the co-operation given by local 
authorities ; 1,000 Road Safety committees were involved and the 
brunt of the work of the campaign fell upon them. Wing Com- 
mander Norris paid tribute also to the assistance given by the police, 
the press and the B.B.C. A discussion which followed emphasized 
the good results of the week, which were brought about mainly 
because all sections of road users got together with the determination 
to effect a bettering of the conditions 

Mr. Graham Walker, of the Royal Automobile Club, said: “ In 
this country #e employ elderly citizens in white coats, assisted by the 
police, who are grossly under-manned in many parts of the country. 
The American scheme might be supplementary to that force. . 

At the present time some 450,000 youngsters were acting as patrols in 
the U.S.A., guarding the lives 9,000,000 of their fellow pupils ; 
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12,000 schools in 6,000 Communities were using the sytem. “If the 
primary job of the school teacher is to instil the three R's into the 
pupil,” said the speaker, “ the fourth R, that of road sense, shoukd be 
part of their task, if their pupils are to live to absorb the other three.” 

The modernization of roads in the interests of safety evoked much 
useful information. The proposal was agreed. Night driving and 
the need for drivers to regulate the speed of their vehicles according to 
the limit of vision, and to give attention to lamp dazzie, resulted in a 
vote in favour of these important aspects 

Mr. W. J. Rodda, past president of the National Union of Teachers, 
mentioned the unpredictable and diverse nature of the child's mind 
during the discussion of some aspects of Safety Education Research. 
“ Our job is by some means to make the characteristics of the child 
more fluid so that he, in a given set of circumstances, can have the 
right reaction.” 

Children, it was felt, will readily follow a self-appointed leader, 
but in general a child has no respect for one who neither inspires love 
nor fear. A weak parent, teacher or leader is a positive danger 
“ We should,” concluded Mr. Rodda, “ set up something in the nature 
of a research laboratory, and find out from children who have been 
in accidents some indication of their intelligence quotient and some 
indication of their response to given situations.” 

Dr. Alfred Torrie dealt with the characteristics of young drivers. 
“ What do the under nineteen year old drivers think about it and what 
has a medical sociologist to say about it? If it is a characteristic of 
the young driver to be thoughtless and selfish it is a matter for moral * 
judgment and moral exhortation,” said the speaker, and he suggested 
that with an increase of police the young driver would be more careful. 
They could not, however, have police virtually everywhere, and what 
was wanted was the development of the “ Inner Policeman,” which ~ 
was one of the objects of the educationists. Scientific investigation 
had shown that there was no definite relationship between awkward- 
ness and accident proneness. There were careful youths who had 
accidents and inept, clumsy individuals who did not have accidents 
in the house, on the roads, or in the factory. “We want modern 7 
road engineering of all kinds, but we should not forget human en- © 
gineering,” said Dr. Torrie. 

Lord Lucas of Chilworth, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Transport, gave some indication of the Ministry's attitude to the 
subject “ More Traffic Police, Strict Enforcement.” “1! regard the 7 
toll of the roads as one of the greatest social problems that we have to — 
face today." The problem would never be solved by pl ane off one 
class of the community against another or one section of road users 
against another. More courtesy and consideration were . 
but these could not be imposed by regulation. A greater and more 
severe enforcement of the existing laws and an enlargment of _ number 
of police on traffic and road duties were requisite. Speed as speed,” 
said the speaker, “is not a factor in accidents. It is cand at the 
wrong time and at the wrong place by wrong individuals.” 

The Congress marked the retirement of the Director General of the 
Society, Lt.-Col. J. A. A. Pickard, D.S.O.—a man who has dedicated 
his life to the service of the Society. Making a presentation to the 
Director General, Lord Alness, a vice-president, said : “1 think of Col. 
Pickard in the first place as a soldier... Next I think of him as a 
public servant. In that capacity he has deserved well of this society. 
He has been its chief executive officer since its foundation twenty- 
seven years ago . . . He is a born leader of men.” In reply Col. Pickard 
paid tribute to his colleagues and to the memory of Sir Herbert Blain, 
the founder of the society. 


WAR DAMAGE PAYMENTS—COMMISSION’S WORK IN 1950 


The War Damage Commission paid out £92 million during 1950, 
£13 million less than in 1949. A total of £9474 million, in 4,140,000 
separate payments, has been reached since the Commussion began 


paying out in 1941. Contributions by property owners totalled 
£198 million. 

Claims paid for “ cost of works ” repairs during the year numbered 
290,000, and there were 47,000 payments on account. The amount 
involved was £76 million, of which £73 million was paid to private 
owners, and the rest to local and other public authorities. About 
two-thirds of this sum was for the repair and rebuilding of houses. 

Other principal items were: commercial buildings, £74 million ; 
factories, £7 million ; shops, £2} million ; churches, £24 million 

Value payments for “total loss" properties amounted to £16 
million, of which £4} million related to houses. 

Greater London's share of the year's total was £60 million. 

During the last three months payments were made at an average 
of £1,600,000 per week. 

The number of cases where owners sent specifications of proposed 
repairs to the Commission for agreement before beginning the work 
was 172,000 during the year. 
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Mr. Brommge has set out to show the result, to date 

in Inger We cannot pretend to so close a knowledge this 
aspect of the law as would enable us to say, at all pomts, how far 
the book can be reed on. But we can see that the author has covered 
a good deal of difficult ground, in a comprehensive form, and we 
should t k that solicitors and accountants in private practice 
on the one hand, and by officers of Inland Revenue upon the other, 


the book would be found useful 


The Rents Act in South Africa. By R. E. G. Rosenow and M. A. 
Diemont. Johannesburg and Cape Town. Juta & Co., Limited. 
Price Ws. 

The chief interest of this work to English lawyers may be because 
it indicates that it is possible to produce a consolidated Rent Restric- 
tions Act, a task which successive British governments have shirked, 
although it has been found possible in the Republic of Ireland as well 
as in South Africa The first edition of the book appeared in 1945, 
when the Acts then in force could reasonably be considered as springing 
from the war emergency, although Chief Justice de Villiers in a fore- 
word to that edition prophesied that they were likely to become more 
or less permanent The passing of a new and comprehensive Act 
in 1950 bears out the prophecy. The Act has a family resemblance 
to the English Act of 1920 as subsequently amended, in that it imposes 
rent restrictions and restrictions on orders for the recovery of posses- 
sion, which are not unlike our own. It is, however, wider in that there 
are restrictions imposed for the benefit of business tenants, and 
furnished lettings are provided for in the same Act. We imagine 
that South African students in this country, who intend to practise 
law on returning home, will find a good deal of their business in this 
particular branch of the law of landlord and tenant, and will be well 
advised to get the book. For English readers it has, like other works 
from the same publishing house which we have reviewed from time 
to time, an instructional value, in showing how problems common 
to all countries in these times are dealt with in a jurisdiction which, 
though derived partly from English legislative methods and modes 
of legal thought, owes much also to the older, pre-feudal, law of Rome. 


The National Health Service Acts, 1946 and 1949. By J. A. Scott, 
D. J. B. Cooper and S. Seuffert. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode 
(Publishers) Lid. Price 55s. net. 

The passing of the National Health Service Act, 1946, did not in 
itself produce the full results at which the Act was aimed. It called 
for a great deal of amplifying by subordinate legislation and by 
practical working arrangements. The present work gives a full 
account of the position brought about by the Act of 1946 with the 
amending Act of 1949, and the statutory instruments depending on 
them which had appeared up to March this year. The third named 
of the authors i* a member of the bar, and the index has been compiled 
by the librarian of the Middle Temple ; the two first named of the 
authors are officers (one medical) of the London County Council 
and the primary purpose of the book is, we should judge, to serve 
as a work of daily reference upon the Acts for those officially con- 
cerned in their administration. The text of the Act of 1946 has been 
amended throughout, by writing in the changes effected by the Act 
of 1949, in differential type, and will thus be convenient for use in 
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practice. The notes consist mainly of cross-references to the appro- 
priate statutory instruments, but to say this is no manner of reproach 
since up to the present there is little else to say about most of the 
provisions of Acts which, so far, have scarcely at all been before the 
courts. We feel justified in recommending the work, to those of 
our readers who are concerned with day to day administration of 
these Acts 


The Law of Quasi-Contracts. By John H. Munkman. Lendon: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sens, Ltd. Price 20s. net. 

As recently as 1914 it was possible for so great a lawyer as Lord 
Sumner to say, when hearing an appeal in the House of Lords, that 
quasi-contractual obligations rested and long had rested upon a 
natural or implied promise This idea grew inevitably from the force 
of the doctrine of consideration im the nineteenth century, although 
in 1760 Lord Mansfield had suggested that this sort of obligation 
rested on “ natural ties of justice and equity ™ centunes carlier 
Bracton had been ready to admit that there were quasi-contractual 
obligations in English law as in Roman law, and Scottish and con 
tinental lawyers have never felt the difficulties which arose in England 

fter Sinclair v. Brougham [1914] A.C. 398, in which the above 
mentioned observation by Lord Sumner was made, there was much 
discussion in the legal profession and in academic circles. On the one 
hand, Lord Juste Scrutton characteristically spoke of the develop- 
ment of the action for money had and received as “ well-meaning 
sloppiness of thought™; on the other hand, Professor Winfield in 
his Law of Tort explained the relation between tort and quasi-contract 
and in 1938 Lord Wright published a paper in the Cambridge Law 
Journal which perhaps marks the turning point. It was, at al! events, 


Lord Wright to whom it fell in Fibrosa v. Fairbairn (1943) A.C, 32 
to state in the House of Lords the modern view of the matter, which 
is now well enough established to call for restatement in text book 
form. This restatement Mr. Munkman gives in the present book, 
which, small as it is, compresses into its hundred pages a complete 
account of the position so far reached by the courts, including, for 
example, Re Diplock’s Estate [1948] 2 All E.R. 318, upon which at 
one stage we ourselves published an article After devoting one-fifth 
of the book to an examination of general principles, the learned 
author proceeds to money had and received, where only the plaintifl 
and defendant are concerned and where there is a third party, and 
then to reimbursement of money paid by the plaintiff at the defendant's 
request, and the right of contribution, which in some cases (as between 
tortfeasors) depends upon statute rather than upon decisions of the 
courts, but is fundamentally not different in principle Quantum 
meruit, which has always been difficult to fit into the framework of 
legal theory, finds a place in Mr. Munkman’s exposition, which 
concludes with a short chapter on practice and procedure. It is only 
fair to recall that Jenks’ English Civil Law has an informative chapter 
on quasi-contract ; indeed, this was recognized by JenXs in its original 
edition, long before the topic had been fitted into its place by other 
writers. But Mr. Munkman has had more material to work on and 
has produced a clear and scholarly exposition of a complicated subject, 
on which the authorities have not before been similarly collected 

although there is a good deal of authority scattered in the Law Re- 
ports. Mr. Munkman writes mainly for practitioners, though in the 
hope that the book will be useful also to the more advanced students, 
but it can be recommended not merely to these classes of persons, 
but also to the lawyer who takes an interest in the principles and 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear 
PROVISIONAL LICENCES 


It would appear, from correspondence received, that the granting 
of provisional licences for public houses is causing some concern 
to a number of courts. A typical example of the difficulty being 
encountered is where a corporation grant a lease to a brewery in 
order that a new public house may be erected on a new housing 
estate at a cost of, say, £20,000. The brewery now find that it can 
only obtain a building licence for £8,000 

Let us consider the question (1) where the plans have been deposited 
but no application for a licence has yet been made and (2) where a 
provisional licence has already been granted and the plans approved 
are for a house costing £20,0000 
(1) Where no licence is in existence. 

A term licence may be granted for, say, five years from the date 
of the final order upon plans approved for a house costing £8,000 
(R. v. Johnstone and others (1906) 70 J. P. 118, Paterson, 59th ed., 
p. 612). At the end of the term an application for a new annual 
licence for a house costing £20,000 may be made 
(2) Where a Provisional Licence has been granted already. 

The application for a new licence for a house costing £8,000 at 
Brewster Sessions should be considered first and, if provisionally 
granted subject to confirmation, the question of the renewal of the 
existing provisional licence should then be considered. If the brewery 
does not apply for the renewal, then the matter is straightforward 
If, however, the Lrewery wishes to keep the existing licence alive until 
the confirmation of the new licence, there would appear to be no 
objection to this for the procedure does not offend the decisions in 
R. v. Taylor, R. v. Amendt (Paterson, 59h ed., p. 494). In these 
cases the applications were for licences similar to those already in 
force, while a provisional bcence “ shall not be of any validity until 
it has been declared to be inal by an order of licensing justices.” 

The answer in (2) would appear to be the grant again of a term 
licence for a period of say f-ve years from the grant of the final order, 
and, if this is confirmed, then the brewery will withdraw its application 
in respect of the onginal grant which, of course, can be done up to 
the date of the granting of the final order. 

The results flowing from the above procedure may be summarized 
as follows 

(a) The justices will be able in the immediate future to provide 
for the requirements of the new housing estate, even if the house 
will not be all that was originally intended. They will, however, 
not lose the mght to require the brewery to erect at the end of the 


term a new house in accordance with the plans deposited originally 
The application then will be for a new licence, and the plans for a 
house costing £20,000 will be asked for by the justices. 

(b) The brewery will pay an annual restricted monopoly value 
during the term and the full monopoly value will be ascertained upon 
the grant of a new provisional annual licence. The brewery will 
have established a going concern on the housing estate, and there 
could be no real objection to the grant of the new annual licence 


Yours truly, 
F. MORTON SMITH. 


Justices’ Clerks’ Office, 
Magistrates’ Courts, 
Market Street, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, |! 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review 
Dear Sir, 
LAND INJURED BY ESCAPING WATER 


I was interested in P.P. 8 at p. 16, ante. While I do not disagree 
with the general opinion you express, your inquirer may like to 
consider whether he can avail himself of s. 57 of the Land Drainage 
Act, 1930. This provides in subs. (1) that “ where by reason of the 
neglect of the occupier of any land to maintain or jom in the main- 
taining of the banks . of watercourses passing through, over or 
adjoining his lands injury is caused to any other land, the owner or 
occupier of that land may serve notice on the said occupier requiring 
him . . . to maintain the banks or to join in maintaining the 
banks .. . of the watercourses.” Subsection (2) gives the person 
by whom the notice is served the remedy of executing the necessary 
work himself and recovering the cost from the occupier in default, 
in the event of the notice not being complied with. This substantially 
re-enacts s. 14 of the Land Drainage Act, 1847, and it may be that 
to establish that there has been neglect to maintain the banks in 
question it is necessary to prove that there is a liability, either express 
or implied, to maintain them—but that is a point to which my 
researches have not extended at the moment 

If the mill is in a drainage district (/.¢., the area of a catchment or 
river board or the district of an internal drainage board) your 
inquirer could consider taking the matter up with the board with a 
view to them either 

(1) exercising their powers under s. 36 of the Land Drainage Act, 
1930; in that case it would be necessary to show that there was 
an obligation on the mill owner to maintain the banks in question 
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NEW COMMISSIONS 


BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Walter Frank Allen, 44, Wolverton Road, Haversham, Bucks 
Arthur Herbert Bond, 26, Francis Way, Cippenham, Slough 
lan Irvine Boswell, The Laurels, North Crawiey 
Joseph Edmund Stanley Clapp, 23, Lowndes Avenue, Chesham 
Major Charles Patrick Costeloe, Manor Farm, Wootten Underwood, 
Aylesbury 
Mrs. Ivy Gwendoline Gregory, 6, Beaumont Rise, Marlow 
Alfred Noel Harding, 17, Alma Road, Eton Wick 
Charles Stephen Hedley, Uplands, Flackwell Heath, High Wycombe 
Commander Frederick Jackson, Montevideo, Charterridge Lane, 
Chesham 
Miss Doris Amy Kimber, Church Farm, Hughenden 
Thomas George Mallett, 24, Bourtonville, Buckingham 
Gomer Thomas Morgan, Uplands, New Road, Booker, High 
Wycombe 
Miss Leila Gwendoline Ross, Mahsud, Bourne End, Bucks 
Amos Charles Sayward, Yewclyd, Lye Green Road, Chesham 
Donald Fletcher Shaw, Flint Hall Farm, Hambieden, Henley-on- 
hames 
Samuel Harold Smith, O.B.E., MC 
Chalfont St. Giles 
Major Leslie Corbet Soden, Norham, Montague Road, Datchet 
Miss Mary Towerton, The Patch, Stokenchurch, High Wycombe 
Commander Owen Francis MacTier Wethered, R.N. (retd.), 
Remnants, Marlow 


, Highfield, Gorelands Lane, 


SUSSEX COUNTY 

Major Edmund Archibald Calvert, Kilnwood, Faygate 

Harry Thomas Humphrys, Monkhams, Clayton Avenue, Hassocks. 

John Clatworthy Kidner, Furze Copse Farm, Slinfold, Horsham 

Albert George Marchant, 42, Station Road, Burgess Hill 

Major William Alfred Morris, M.V.O., Leylands, Broad Oak. near 
Heathfield 

Peter Mursell, Farthings, Kirdford 


WILTS COUNTY 


Mrs. Ina Grace Lovell Hewitt, The Poplars, Southwick, Trowbridge 
Cyril! Horace Thomas, Shelburne, London Road, Caine, Wilts 
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A GUIDE TO LAW, EVIDENCE AND 
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SECOND EDITION 
BY 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


By Our Lobby Correspondent 


The most interesting day of the first Parliamentary week after the 
reassembly was the Friday when Private Members’ Bills were 
considered. 

The first Bill was a simple one dealing with New Streets which 
was introduced by Mr. John Kinley (Bootle) and received a unanimous 
Second Reading but the second dealt with a far more complex question 

that of deserted wives. 

Mrs. E. Hill, J.P. (Manchester, Wythenshawe), who introduced the 
Deserted Wives Bill, said that it was intended to ensure that a woman 
resident in the house of which her husband was the tenant should, 
if she had obtained a court order against him, have the tenancy trans- 
ferred to her. She was aware that carly last year there was a case 
decided in the Court of Appeal and by that decision the wife could 
remain in the house of which her husband was the tenant, and he 
could not turn her out. But she wanted to make quite sure that it 
was the law that the wife might have the tenancy of the house in her 
own right 

The Appeal Court decision would not prevent the husband from 
coming back to the house of which he was still the tenant and bringing 
a mistress there. The wife would be powerless to prevent him, as 
he was the tenant. If the wife were the tenant, she would have full 
right as the tenant and the privilege of saying who should or should 
not enter her house. The Bill might be found to be a deterrent to 
some possible wayward husband. 

Mrs. Hill went on to say that the benefit of the transfer of tenancy 
would be nullified if the husband were allowed to take away the 
furniture. It was, therefore, suggested in the Bill that courts of 
summary jurisdiction should apportion chattels She had been 
advised that it would be better for the county court to handle the 
matter, but she suggested that if the county court was to deal with 
those cases, provision should be made for a stand-still order when 
a separation order was granted. 

Viscountess Davidson (Hemel Hempstead) seconded the Bill. 

Mr. Turner-Samuels (Gloucester) said that the Bill would result 
in complicating and not elucidating the subject. He would very 
readily support any Measure to relieve the hardship of a wife and 
her children. But he thought it would be found, on closer examination 
of the legal position, that a woman was already protected by law over 
a much wider field than was embraced by the Bill. If the Bill were 
passed, it would complicate and throw doubt on the present position. 

The Bill dealt with only one isolated point—desertion—and neg- 
lected al! the others —cruelty, habitual drunkenness and adultery. 

There had been more than one decision in the Court of Appeal 
on the wife's rights in the matrimonial home, and he thought the 
law might now be regarded as firmly established, although the matter 
had not yet been before the House of Lords. The doctrine of agency 
undoubtedly governed the matter. As her husband's agent, the wife 
had the right to the possession of the matrimonial home, and she 
had exactly the same rights in statutory tenancies as if her husband 
had died. Even if the husband served notice to quit, he could not 
under the present law, dispossess his wife of the tenancy or occupation 
of the house, where both were living. He was not at ali sure that 
the same rule as to agency did not apply to chattels. 

Mr. L. M. Lever (Manchester, Ardwick), said he believed that the 
intelligence and common sense of lay magistrates were an additional 
advantage to those who submitted their problems to magistrates. The 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1875, gave magistrates power to grant an 
order to a deserted wife, but as soon as the magistrates had proclaimed 
the order their power ceased. In effect, they could only partially 
remedy the problem they were called upon to solve. That was the 
reason for the Bill. Magistrates could say to a deserted wife, “ You 
can have your order, but we do not know where you will live after 
tonight, whether you will have to wander along the streets, perhaps 
with three, four or five children, or whether you should go to the 
already over-burdened housing department to inquire whether it can 
do anything.” 

With such a situation the community was faced with a very difficult 
position. He felt that, rather than overburdening the difficult situation 
of housing committees, they ought to ease their position, and the 
Bill would assist in that regard. It also put the wife, in whose favour 
an order was made, in a strong bargaining position from the point 
of view of reconciliation. There was nothing in the Bill which was 
of complete permancy. Every clause of it indicated that the value 
of the Measure was only so long as an order existed. 

Mr. John Hay (Henley) moved the rejection of the Bill. He said 
that under the provisions of the 1925 Act, unless the wife was actually 
living separate from the husband, any order which the magistrates 
made was nugatory. The promoters of the Bill would have done 


better to have directed their attention to that particular provision 
of the 1925 Act. It was a pretty big principle to introduce in a Private 
Member's Bill to say that, if A and B agreed to some contract, the 
court had power to substitute C for A. That would be unfair to the 
landlord. 

Mr. R. Bell (Bucks, S.), seconding the motion for the rejection, 
said he was already rather unhappy about the matrimonial jurisdiction 
in the lower courts. Frequently the husband was not represented. 
However carefully magistrates’ courts heard those matters, they could 
not be fully discussed and the final truth of the matter arrived at in 
that way. 

For the Government, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning, Mr. Lindgren, opposed the Bill. 
If the Bill was withdrawn, the Ministry of Health and the Home 
Office would be quite willing to enter into discussions with Mrs. Hill, 
but he could not guarantee future legislation. If they would not 
withdraw the Bill, he advised the House to reject it for the reasons 
which had been given by many of the speakers. 

After some further debate, the closure was moved by Mrs. Hill, 
defeated by fifty-one to forty-four votes, and the Bill “ died ” under 
the rules of the House 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 


Progress of Bills 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Tuesday, January 23 
Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING But, read 2a. 
Friday, January 26 
New Srreers But, read 2a. 








LEGAL AID AND ADVICE ACT, 1949 


TAXATION COSTS PAPER 





Taxation Costs Papers suitable for lodging Bills for 
taxation under the above Act are now available. The 
papers are prepared in two sizes, 16 in. x 13 in. in single 
sheets and foolscap fly. They are ruled on both sides 
with two cash columns on the left for taxing off, a 
narrative column and four cash columns on the right 
allowing for entry of Disbursements and Fees and Profit 
Costs on either a Solicitor and Client or a Party and 
Party Basis. The paper is of a strong and durable 
quality and will allow of carbon copies being made on 
the typewriter. 
Prices are as follows 
Fooiscap Fry Paper, ruled down lines only for 
typing on all four pages. 

Per packet of five quires 12s. 
Plas 3s. Purchase Tax 

Paper Size 16 in x 13 in., single sheets, with 

similar ruling but giving wider narrative 

column and cash columns 

Per packet of five quires 12s. 


Plus 3s. Purchase Tax 


Smaller quantities than five quires can be supplied at a 





slightly higher rate. 
Ask 
THE SOLICITORS’ LAW STATIONERY SOCIETY, LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL 
BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER 
CARDIFF GLASGOW 
Head Offices : 88/90 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


LONDON 
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LAW AND PENALTIES IN MAGISTERIAL AND 
OTHER COURTS 


Defendant was fined £10 on one summons and £5 on cach of the 
CAR SMUGGLING other three and was ordered to pay fifteen guineas costs 
Defendant was further ordered to pay unpaid contributions amount- 
ing to £196 and allowed four months in which to pay. Sentences 
aggregating five months’ imprisonment were imposed in hieu of 
payment 


appeared 


| har ge 


COMMENT 

Section 2 (6) of the National Insurance Act, 1946, provides that failure 
to pay any contribution under the Act may be punished on summary 
conviction with a fine of £10. The fine imposed on conviction is 
unappropriated and is therefore payable by virtue of s. 5 of the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1914, to the Fees Fund 

Section $3 of the Act provides that proceedings shall not be instituted 
for offences under the Act except by or with the consent of the Minister 
of National Insurance or by an inspector or other officer authorized 
by him and subs. (2) of the section enacts that any such inspector or 
other officer may, although not of counsel, or a solicitor, prosecute 
before a court of summary jurisdiction any such proceedings as 
aforesaid 

(The writer is indebted to Mr. J. Gwynne Thomas, clerk to the 
Brighton justices, for information in regard to this case.) 


, PENALTIES 
assigned Sheffield—January, 1951—malicious damage to property—fined £50 
said that rishr j Defendant, a forty-four year old machinist, was fined £10 seven 
entioned that v months ago for smashing a shop window. He smashed the same 
Defendant ) i ) { window again and gave as his explanation the fact that he had 
) felt aggrieved by the verdict on the first occasion as he denied 
that he had smashed the window on that occasion 
Gloucester — January, 1951 —permitting an uninsured car to be driven 
on the road—fined £5 Disqualified from driving for twelve 
months. Defendant the proprietor of a garage 
ul he offered the | t Aberdare—January, 1951—<1) drunk and disorderly, (2) committing 
wed. Under p ire damage at a police station, (3) assaulting the licensee of a public 
said I was in a very house, (4) damaging the door of a public house, (5) refusing to 
leave the premises (two defendants). First defendant ordered to 
1 £25 and the cas pay a total of £7 Is. Second defendant to pay a total of £5 I» 
First defendant a collier aged twenty-seven. Second defendant 
an unemployed builder 
COMMENT Edinburgh Sheriff Court—January, 1951—making a false statement 
20 , ’ yi t when applying for a Certificate of Naturalization—fined £10 
Defendant a Pole. It was discovered upon inquiry that three of 
the four sponsors to the application for naturalization did not 
know defendant. Each of the three sponsors who had falsely 
stated that they knew the defendant was fined £10 
Bristol Quarter Sessions—January, 1951—(1) stealing three watches 
value £10, and savings certificates value £133, (2) house-breaking 
and stealing property value £16, and cash value £21—Three 
years’ corrective traming. Defendant, a man of twenty-two with 
FAUNUTRE TO PAY NATIONAL INSURANCE no fixed address, asked for five other offences to be taken into 
' , ~~ rw consideration 
9 pe pte — —— en Oxford—January, 195!—41) failing to report an accident, (2) failing 
to stop—i!) fined £1 10s., (2) fined £1 To pay I6s. costs 
Defendant, a woman, collided with a bicycle being pushed by a 
female schoolteacher and ran over the back wheel 
Keynsham—January, 1951—unlawful pursuit of game (two defen- 
dants)}—each fined £1 An order for confiscation was made in 
respect of two dead rabbits and a number of nets 
Bristol Quarter Sessions—January, 1951—stealing from postal packets 
(two charges)}—cighteen months’ imprisonment. Defendant, a 
thirty-four year old postman, asked for three other offences to 
be taken into consideration. Total sum involved was £6. 


pay contd 
irther summonse 
ind leader, a ba 
ccutho was ‘ lclendant was firs N 
viewed August, 1949. when a survey of national insurance cards 
disclosed that defendant had not stamped the cards for twenty-one 
week in November, 1949. a schedule of arrears was sent to him 
and was later found that most of the cards in his possession up to 
December, 1949. were unstamped Defendant promised to stamp 
the cards to the end « hat penod but did not do so although at STUDENT LINES 
leas t were sent to him It was further stated for the 
Proser m the the investigations on which the summonses 
were hased furt rrears amounting to over £650 had accumulated Who endeavours to follow our trade, 
For the defendant, who pleaded guilty to all charges, it was stated For he, the poor fellow, must try to make sense 


hat, when he took over the theatre in 1948, the position was financ Of the masses of Law that we've made 


O pity the student a hundred years hence 


ound but defendant had to be away looking for shows very frequ 


and delegated the responsibility for looking after the carn F 
typist who did not carry out her duties properly O pity this chap who encumbered will be 
t rs, all that he could With a century more of the stuff, 
yng verv bad > 
Zomng very Dad!) For frankly it’s plain and apparent to me 


st De ber . 
. yey That already there's more than enough 


was ow try 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to “ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex." The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


1. Bastardy— Defendant “ suffering from mental derangement ~ 
Useless as a witness—Power of justices to proceed with the hearing 
On the hearing of a bastardy summons before the local justices 
the solicitor for the defendant applied for an adjournment of the 
summons, at first sine die and then to a date to be fixed. His ground 
for the application was that the defendant was mentally deranged and 
unable to give instructions on his own account. He did not call 
medical evidence but produced a doctor's certificate which certified 
that the defendant was “ suffering from a mental derangement. His 
mental state would render him a useless witness.” On behalf of the 


mother it was contended that as this was a civil as distinct from a 
criminal action, and as the defendant was not certified or, apparently 
certifiable, the magistrates should hear the case and decide it on its 
merits. We are unable to quote anything but general principles and 
we feel that the decision of the justices is correct-—this case could, 
in any event, be heard in the defendant's absence 
Your opinion, with authorities, if possible, would be appreciated 
J 


4nswer 
On the facts stated, we know of no reason why the justices should 
not proceed to hear the case and to make an order if they are satisfied 
that the evidence justifies their doing so. We cannot find any authority 
on the point. 


3.—Evidence——Proof of statutory instrument—Buill kept without 
licence— Need to prove regulation prescribing relevant age 

Recently at a court at which I was concerned a prosecution was 
being conducted for being in possession of a bull without a licence 
Following the close of the prosecution's case the defence submitted 
that there was no case to answer because the prosecution had not put 
in as evidence a copy of the S.R. & O. under which it had been laid 
down what the age of a bull should be which was required to be 
licensed. The defending solicitor claimed that in all such cases as 
this, and in all prosecutions for instance under the Defence Regula- 
tions, it was essential for the regulation in question to be proved by 
the production of a King’s printer's copy. Was he correct ? Jat 


Answer 

We agree that the regulation in question must be proved. As to the 
method of proof see the Documentary Evidence Acts, 1868 and 1882 
The effect is that such a regulation may be proved 

l By the production of a copy of the Gazette purporting to 
contain tl, of 

2. By a King’s printer's copy, or 

3. By a copy printed under the superintendence or authority of 
the Stationery Office, or 

4. By a copy duly certified by the appropriate officer of the de 
partment from which it issued 

The schedule in the 1868 Act dealing with certification as in 4 has 
been considerably extended from time to me as new ministries, ctc., 
have been formed 


Husband and Wife—Arrears—Maintenance order—Is there any 
limit of the amount which can be recovered ? 

Is there any provision limiting the amount recoverable of arrears 
due under a maintenance order under the Summary Jurisdiction 
(Separation and Maintenance) Acts? I am concerned in a case where 
the arrears on an order of £1 a week amount to over £700. No action 
has ever been taken to enforce the arrears until now. Jn. 


Answer. 

There is no limit—the normal time limit was abolished in these 
cases by the Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914, s. 32 (1), and 
application can be made to enforce any arrears which have accrued 
since that Act came into force. 

Unless there is some good reason why no action has been taken 
before, justices may well, on an inquiry into the defendant's means 
under the Money Payments (Justices Procedure) Act, 1935, s. 8, 
exercise their discretion to remit the payment of part of this very 
large sum. 


4.—Justices’ Clerks — Bias— Application re closing a highway — 
Partner of justices’ clerk appearing to make the application. 

My partner wishes to appear on behalf of the the local drainage 
board, before the petty sessional court of which I am the clerk, 

order to present an “ application to the justices to view ™ in relation 


to the closing of a public roadway unused for many years. The 
county, rural and parish councils have been approached by the 
drainage board and none has offered any objections 

I shall be grateful if you will advise me if there is anything im- 
proper in my partner's appearing before my justices in this role 
I shall, of course, be sitting as clerk J.LS. 


Answer 

We think that the judgments in R. v. Sussex JJ., ex parte McCarthy 
(1924) 88 J.P. 3 and im R. v. Essex JJ., ex parte Perkins (1927) 91 
J.P. 94 indicate that where there is any possibility of its appearing 
that justice is not being done the course which produces that possi- 
bility should be avoided. We think, therefore, that it would be better 
for the clerk's partner not to appear for the applicant. Someone 
may be opposed to the closing of the roadway, and he might well 
think that the justices, in the circumstances, had not considered the 
matter impartially. 


5.— Licensing ipplication for occasional licence Whether con- 
ditions attaching to annual licence also attach to oc« pesiaenal licence 
Whether affected by question of monopoly value paid 

We refer to the comment at 113 J.P.N. 715, dealing with the question 
of imposing conditions on the grant of an occasional licence to the 
holder of a restaurant hoence 

In the court to which the writer is clerk, one or two applications 

have been made by holders of restaurant licences and in each case the 
same conditions were imposed as had been imposed in respect of the 
restaurant licences. We had ascertained from H.M. Customs and 
Excise that the monopoly value agreed in respect of the restaurant 
licences would have been greater if a licence without any conditions 
had been granted. The magistrates considered that it was not fair 
for the holder of a restaurant licence, who had paid a lower monopoly 
value, to be placed in the same position as the holder of a licence of 
premises in respect of which a full monopoly value had been paid 

A further application is being made to this court and counsel 
being brought to argue that the magistrates should not impose any 
conditions when granting the occasional licence, and we are given to 
understand that he will largely rely on the note in Paterson, 58th ed., 
at the bottom of p. 665 and the top of p. 666, which states that an 
occasional licence is free from any restrictions imposed upon the 
parent licence. 

We should be interested to hear whether any practitioners have 
expressed their views on this matter to you as a result of your comment. 

Nor. 
Answer 

In our opinion, the learned editor of Paterson correctly states the 

law in footnote (a) to s. 64 of the Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, 

on p. 665 of the 58th ed 

There is nothing in licensing law which attaches to an occasional 
hieence any condition which attaches to the licence holder's annual 
licence. In consenting to the grant of an occasional licence, justices 
sometimes require an undertaking that sales of intoxicating liquor 
shall take place in a particular way, but no regard will be had to such 
an undertaking by the Customs and Excise when the occasional licence 
is issued 

Questions of monopoly value are irrelevant. Monopoly value was 
assessed by reference to the increased value of the licensed premises, 
licensed by virtue of the “ parent” licence : the fact that the licence 
holder would be enabled to sell intoxicating liquor in other premises 
under the authority of an occasional licence was disregarded. No 
monopoly value would be paid in relation to an on-licence granted 
before 1904 ; but we have never heard it suggested that the holder of 
such a licence stands in a disadvantageous position in an application 
for an occasional licence 

See our answer to a practical point at 112 J.P.N. 221. 


6.—Licensing—Transfer of licence after renewal but before April 5—~ 
Procedure. 
Answer 

In our answer to P.P. No. 5 at 114J.P.N. 452, we suggested a proper 
practical way of dealing with a situation not specifically governed by 
Statute or case law. Tw: documents evidencing one licence have 
currency the one licence is transferred: the one transfer must 
therefore be endorsed on two documents— referred to by Humphreys, 
J., in Carter y. Pickering (1949) 113 J.P. 132, as “a piece of paper 
which is called the licence.” As there is only one transfer, only one 
set of notices need be given and only one fee charged. 
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Read Traffic Acts— Absent defendant—Careless driving—Letter 

admitting offence—Procedure to avoid unnecessary trouble and 
expense fo witnesses 

I shall value your opinion on the following points : In my court it 

has been the practice to try minor motoring offences in the absence of 

t recently defendants have not appeared in careless 


the defendant, b 


d ng charges 
the defendant has not written at all, or has not pleaded 
s letter, | think the court is justified in notifying him the 
scdhourned, and if he still does not appear, in issuing a warrant 
t, however, this may cause hardship to the defendant for having 
the witnesses” expenses twice or three times, and also to the 
they live at a great distance from the court 
the defendant writes pleading guilty and asking for the 
offence to be dealt with in his absence, other difficulties occur 
1) Defendant may afterwards disclam the letter as not being his 
>) Are the police to take his letter as a plea of guilty and counter- 
mand witnesses’ If they do so, the court might insist on the case 
being heard and dismiss it on the ground of lack of proof (Formal 
evidence of a policeman might not always be sufficient.) 
(3) Are the police to ignore the letter and let the witnesses come 
The court might then refuse to hear the case in defendant's absence 


> 


and the witnesses might have to return from Penzance or Inverness 
once, if not twice, again 

(4) Assumung that the police and the bench agree that the letter 
should be accepted as a plea, and only formal evidence taken, no real 
evidence of the circumstances (serous or otherwise) is given Ata 
recent case, the presence of two witnesses from a distance convinced 
the court (as no police summary would) that the defendant had been 
guilty of the grossest recklessness. The full evidence might on the 
other hand benefit the defendant 

In short, I should like advice on the following points 

1. If the defendant does not write, should the court insist on his 
presence by warrant if necessary, thereby perhaps triplicating the 
witnesses’ expenses and the witnesses’ inconvenience ” 

2. If he writes pleading guilty, can the court accept such plea 
by letter, particularly when its authenticity cannot be proved ? 

3. If the court accept a plea by letter which also asks for witnesses 
to be countermanded, would the court be justified im insisting that all 
witnesses attend so a full account of the case can be given ” 

4. If a solicitor informs the police that he is going to plead guilty 
on defendant's behalf and asking for witnesses to be stopped, am I 
right in thinking it would be unreasonable still to call them, even though 
the full picture of the case is not given ? 

5. My court would like to insist on defendant always being present 
in careless driving cases, however inconvement to himself, because 
of the gravity of the charge. As I sce it, they might do so if the only 
commumecation with the defendant was by letter provided they are 
justified in refusing a plea of guilty by letter, but I have advised them 
they cannot do so where defendant notifies the court he will appear 
by a solicitor or a solicitor writes to that effect, and that he cannot 
be made to appear merely that his previous record can be disclosed to 
the bench The driving licences are often very inaccurate as to this.) 

J. Sex 
4nswer 


Whatever the offence there is no way whereby a defendant can 
plead guilty by letter. If he does not appear, either in person or by 
an advocate, the case must be proved by the calling of sufficient 
evidence (given in accordance with the ordinary rules as to the admussi- 
bility of evidence) to substantiate the offence charged. 

Whether an offence is one which can satisfactorily be dealt with 
in the absence of the accused is for the magistrates to decide in cach 
case. Our answers to the questions asked, taking careless driving as 
the charge, are as follows 
We think it must nearly always be unsatisfactory to deal 
with the charge in the defendant's absence even when a letter has been 
received. The fact that extra expenses are incurred cannot be helped 

2. No. There is no such procedure as pleading guilty by letter 

3. The court cannot accept a plea by letter. The case must be 
proved ¢ above) All necessary witnesses must attend 

4. It is the responsibility of the prosecution to present the facts of 
a case fully to the court, and they must decide whether in their view 
it is necessary for that purpose to call a particular witness in spite 
of the defending solicitor’s request for witnesses to be stopped. We 
think that in practice it will rarely be necessary for a witness so to be 
called, because on a plea of guilty anything which a witness could 
say can be put before the court by the prosecution. If a witness is 
so called and the court thinks it was unnecessary in the circumstances 
to call him they may not allow to the prosecution any costs incurred by 
his attendance 

If a defendant does not appear, in person or by an advocate, 
a warrant can be issued to compel his appearance. In practice an 
adjournment with an intimation that he must attend is often effective 
and avoids the necessity for a warrant. 

We agree that if he appears by counsel or solicitor his personal 
a rance cannot be insisted upon. This does sometimes cause 
difficulties where there are previous convictions. 


! Yes 


9.—Summary Jurisdiction 


' Appearance by 
defendant's past record. 


solicitor—Inquiry into 

Would you be good enough to inform me whether in your opinion 
when a defendant does not appear in person but is represented by a 
solicitor, it is permissible to inquire into his past record. 

Jes. 
Answer. 
The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848, s. 13, concludes as follows : 
if both parties appear, either personally or by their respective 
counsel or attorneys, before the justice or justices who are to hear and 
determine such complaint or information then the said justice or 
justices shall proceed to hear and determine the same.” 

In other words, appearance by counsel or solicitor is treated as 
being equivalent to appearance in person, and the court, therefore, 
can make the same inquiries into a defendant's past record in the one 
case as in the other 
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___ OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS, TENDERS, ETC. (contd.) 





“COUNTY oF KENT 


Petty Sessional Division of Bromiley 
Appointment of Assistant Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this appoint- 
ment from persons ¢ in the general 
duties of a Justices’ Clerk's Office and in the 
work of a Magistrates’ Court. The person 
appointed must be capable of sitting as a 
court clerk without supervision. 

The salary payable will be £500 per annum. 
The appointment will be superannuable in 
accordance with the provisions of the Local 
Government (Superannuation) Act, 1937, and 
subject to medical examination. 

Applications, stating age and particulars of 
experience, accompanied by not more than 
three recent testimonials, must reach the 
undersigned not later than February 16, 1951. 


T. W. DRAYCOTT, 
Clerk to the Justices. 


January 30, 1951. 


County oF OF SURREY 
Petty Sessional Division of Kingston-upon- 
Thames 


Appointment of Assistant to Clerk to the 
Justices 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time male assistant to the 
Clerk to the Justices. 

Applicants should have general magisterial 
experience, be capable of taking a court, 
issuing process and keeping the Justices’ 
Clerk's accounts. 

The salary, based on A.P.T. Grade V will 
commence at £520 per annum rising by annual 
increments, subject to satisfactory service, to 
£570 pius London Weighting (£20 or £30 
per annum). The appointment will be ter- 
minable by three months’ notice on either 
side. 

Applications, stating age. present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, should be sent to the Clerk to the 
County Justices, 13, High Street, Kingston- 
upon-Thames, Surrey, by Saturday, February 
17, 1951. Envelopes should be marked 


“ Assistant.” 
L. R. BELL, 
Clerk to the Justices. 
13, High Street, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Surrey. 
January 30. 1951. 





INQUIRIES 








YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(Hoylands), Ex-Detective S . Member 
of B.D.A. and F.B.D. Divornce—Conri- 
DENTIAL ENQuiRIES, eTc., anywhere. Over 





400 agents in all parts of the U.K. and abroad. 
1, Mayo Road, Bradford. Tel. 26823, day or 


night. 


Bore GH OF WOOD GREEN 


Assistant Solicitor 


THE COUNCIL. invite ‘applications for the 
appointment of Assistant Solicitor on the per- 
manent establishment of the Town Clerk's 
Department, at a salary within A.P.T. Grades 
VI (£595-£660 x £20 (2) and £25 (1)) and 
VII (£635-£710 » £25 (3)) of the National 
Salary Scales, together with the appropriate 
London Weighting Allowance. Candidates 
must be qualified solicitors, and the commenc- 
ing salary will be fixed in relation to the quali- 
fications and experience of the successful 
applicant, it being understood that the salary 
for applicants with at least two years’ legal 
experience from the date of admission will be 
in accordance with A.P.T. Grade VII. The 
appointment is subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required 
to pass satisfactorily a medical examination. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and the names and addresses of 
two referees, must reach the undersigned not 
later than February 17, 1951. Canvassing, 
either directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 
H. CHUBB, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Wood Green N.22. 
January 31, 1951, 





Established 1836. Telephone : Holborn 0273 


GENERAL REVERSIONARY 
AND INVESTMENT CO. 


ASSETS EXCEED £3.000,000 
and Life Interests Purchased. 
Loans Granted thereon 
Apply to the ActUary, 50, Canny Srager, W.C.2. 











The National Association of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Ald Societies ‘ Incorporated) 
Patroe : H.M. The King 


FUNDS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


It must be right to help one wishing to moke 
good after a prison sentence 


Registered Office 
St. Leonard's House, 66, Eccleston Square, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Tel. : Victoria 9717/9 








TRAINING FOR 300 CRIPPLED 
GIRLS AT 
JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 


President: THE LORD RADSTOCK 
37, SEKFORDE ST., LONDON, E.C.1. 








Just Published 





THE 


DOGS’ HOME Battersea 


INCORPORATING THE TEMPORARY 
HOME FOR LOST @ STARVING DOGS 


4, BATTERSEA PARK ROAD 


LONDON, 8.W.8, 
and 
FAIRFIELD ROAD, BOW, E. 
(Temporarily closed) 


OBJECTS : 


. To provide food and shelter for the loss, 
deserted. and starving dogs in the 
Metropolitan aed (ity Police Area 

To restore lost dogs to thetr rightful owners. 

. To find suttable homes for unclaimed dogs 

at somina! charges 

To destroy, by & merciful and peinices 
method, dogs thet are diseased and 
valucions 


Out-Patients’ Department (Dogs 
and Cats only) at Battersea, - 
days and Thursdays - 3 p.m. 
Since the foundetion of the Home in 
1860 over 1,925,000 stray dogs have 
received food and shelter 
Contributions will be thankfully received 
by E. L. HEALEY TUTT, Secretary. 














JAMES’S 


Introduction to 


ENGLISH LAW 


By Philip S. James, .a., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
Formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford 


This new book has been published as 
a result of a number of requests for 
such a book, and will meet the needs 
of magistrates and laymen alike. 


It is written in a simple narrative 
style, easily appreciated by those 
who have no previous knowledge 
of law, and lecal ideas and express- 
ions are carefully explained. 


12s. 6d., by post 1s. 1d. extra. 


BUTTERWORTH & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 


Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, W.C.2 

















Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, February 3, 1951 


/ wish theyd pot Traffic Siguals here. ap 


Schools — particularly those situated in busy areas, and near road intersections — often 


need policemen to control vehicular traffic and see children across 
the road safely. Some 900 policemen in London alone are engaged 
on this duty 4 times a day, five days a week! 

Electro-matic Traffic Signals — pedestrian operated — would re- 
lease police both in London and elsewhere where they are engaged 
on similar duties, and provide a safe crossing for pedestrians not 


only 4 times a day but throughout the 24 hours of every day. 


LECTRO-MATIC Make the 
cvateo SIGNALS highways safer 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC co. LTD., Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.! 


» 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506 Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, London. Strowger Works, Liverpool, 7. 





A. 10301-8.23 


FORD Ltd., Terminus Road, Chichester, Sussex, and published by the Proprietors, JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, a, s . the Office of the 
Loca! Government Review,” Little London, Chichester, Sussex. SATURDAY, February 3 Price 1 . post free Is. Od. 





